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BY S. SOUTHWICK. ed 
. {e raat observeth the wind shall not sow,, and he thatregardeth theclouns shali not reap. ”»_BUT—“ He that tilleth his land shail have plenty ol bread." — Eccl: tag s e 
Vol. Hl. ALBANY : SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1822. 49. 
a A REPORT | Sree ‘lof ‘the sandy alluvion in in this country. ‘Tt is} i LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
\ ? 


On the Geological Structure of the ~~ of |. 
Saratoga, in -the State of New-York ; toge- 
ther with remarks on the nature and proper- 
ties of the various soils and modes of culture, | 
intended to illustrate the Natural Mistory and 
Domestic Resources of the County.x—By Dr. 
Joan H. Steen. 


TRANSITION FORMATION. 
(Continued.) 
SANDY ALLUVION. 


This soil occupies a considerable propor- 
tion of both the secondary and transition for- 
mations of this country. It is undeubtedly | 
the product of the primitive mountains, having 
been transported to its present abode by the 
inundation of streams, or the more powerful | 
operation of immense torrents, which must 
have occurred at a period of time far beyond 
that to which history has any allusion, and 
from causes and effects which will probably 
ever be left to conjecture. 

This alluvion includes, generally, all those 
lands that are usually termed Ppine-PLAiNs, 
from the forests which they produce being 
Pitch 
. pine, [ pinus rigida,} and yellow, or Norway 
pine, [ pinus resinesa.] It is a curious fact, 
and worthy of remark, that when this tt imber 
is cut off or destroyed by fire, it is sure to be 


varieties of the oak, combined with chesnut 
and sometimes hickory. 

On digging in these plains for water, it is 
esually obtained at the depth of from ten to 
turty feet, either above a stratum of clayey 
or aluminous marl, or between this first stra- 
tim and another at no great distance beneath, 
When the water occars over the mari, it is al-| 
. Ways very pure, combines readily with soap, } 
and is what is commonly termed soft; but 
when it is found between thestrata Gf nach 


“composes soap, and contains lime, combined 


freyjaently with sulphuric or muriatic acid., ©}. 








Martappears to underiay almost the whole || 


‘is evidently calcareous. 
‘ried at a considerable depth, but there are 


, quantities, 
ble. 


‘mostly argillaceous, but some specimens con- 


tain from forty to sixty per cent. of lime, and 
It is sometimes bu- 


'vallies where it comes near or quite to the 


surface, where it may be procured in any 
and with little expense and trou- 


Areitiaceous Oxine oF Iron, [bog ore,] 


occurs in a number of places in the sandy al- 
luvion. 
Ballston Springs, it was formerly found in suf- 


On the plains between Saratoga and 


cient quantities to supply a forge for a number 
of years, which produced from fifty to seven- 
ty tons of wrought or bar iron annually, of a 
tolerably good quality. This ore was shovcl- 
led up along the bottom and bands of small 
streams, or at the bottom of hollows that are 
at some seasons_filled with water, and the 
workmen affirm that it actually “ grows :” 
they assign as a reason, that the places which 
but a few years ago were entirely cleared out, 
are now replenished with the ore in great 
abundance. It is more probable that this 
ore is the product of an extensive bed; which, 
béing washed out during the wet season, is de- 
posited along these runs of water. Should 
this be the case, a trifling expense of digging 
might possibly disclose an inexhaustible mine 
of this important article. 

A number of specimens of this soil, taken 
from various places about the plains, where 
the land had never been tilled, yielded— 


Water of absorption, 4 
Animal and vegetable matter, 3 

Soluble Salts, 0.5 
Oxide of Iron, me. 3 
Carbonate of Lime; gk 3 
Siliceous Sand, . 82 
Aluminey a 

a ee. 98.5 
. ‘ Loss, 1.5 
(Fo be continued.) . 
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| bound to take the field against ey 


| have been so few, and. their efforts so unaya 











[By Kinsy and SPENCE. J 





LETTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Dear Sir, Ne ae 


| cannot wonder that an active mind like 


yours should experience no sinall degree of 


tedium in a situation so far removed, as you 
represent 
* the busy hum of men.”’ Nothing, certainly; 
can compensate for the want of agreeable so- 
ciety ; but since your case in, this respect ad- 
mits of no remedy but patience, I am glad 
you are desirous of turning your, attentio®to 
some pursuit which may amuse you in the in- 
tervals of severer study, and.ip pert supply 
the void of which you complait. “I ama 
little flattered that you @ish to be i a ; r 
which class in the three kingdoms of 1 natur 
in my Opinion, most likely toanswer your} 
pose; at the same time intimating £ 
feel inclined to give the preference t 
mology, gtmene some, objection 
tisfactorily obviated, which you have beenac- 
customed to regard as urged with a conside- 
rable semblance of reason against the culls: 
tion of that science. a 
Mankind in general, not excepti 
philosophers, are prone to magnify, o often be- 
yond its just mezit, the science or purs' 
which they have aildicted themselves, a 
depreciate any that seems to stand in comp 
tition with their favourite > like th e redoub ‘a 
champions, of romance, each cine : 









will not subscribe to the peerless beauty, and 
accemplishmrents -of his own: Dulcineas In 
such conflict for pre-eminence, I kuow. ho sci 
ence that, in this country, has come off worse 
than Entomology : her. champions pe 
ing, that ail her rival sisters haye been se 


i ed above her; and J believe there is scarcel 


any branch of Natural History that has 


fone new residence to he, from . 


‘evens . 


tint 


ae 


ede "ie 





me PS 
cS 


_ subservience to our luxuries and comfort, as 


| oe Pops ane 
_ one or other of these respects, attract our no- 
"tice; but insects, unfortunate insects, are so 


to abhor them from our childhood. 
oe * knowledge that we get of them is as torment- 
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fewer British admirers. While Botany boasts 
of myriads, she, though not her inferior either 
in beauty, symmetry, or grace, has received 
the homage of a very slender train indeed. 
Since, therefore, the merits of Entomology 
have been so little acknowledged, you will 
not deem it invidious if I advocate the cause 
of this distressed damsel, and endeavour to 
effect her restoration to her just rights, privi- 
leges, and rank. 


‘admiration at least with her sister branches of 








hings that are universally obvious and ea- | 


sy of examination, as they are the first that | 
fall under our notice, so are they also most 
commonly those which we first feel an incli- 
nation to study ; while, on the contrary, things 
that must be sought for in order to be seen, 
and which, when sought for, avoid the ap- 
proach ahd inquiring eye of man, are often 
the fast to which he directs his attention. The 
vegetable kingdom stands in the former predi- 
cament. Flora, with a liberal hand, has scat- 
tered around usher charming productions ; 
they every where meet and allure us, enchant- 
ing us by their beauty, regaling us by their 
fragrance, and interesting us as much by their 


‘to the necessary support and well-being of our 
* Beasts, birds, and fishes, also, in some 


& 


__ far from attracting us, that we are accustomed 
The first 


- ors; they are usually pointed out to us by 
those about us as ugly, filthy, and noxious 
creatures ; and the whole insect world, but- 
terflies, perhaps, and some few others except- 
ed, are devoted by one universal ban to pro- 





scription and. execration, as fit only to be 
rodden x der our feet and crushed: so that 


be or ‘we c&h» persuade ourselves to | 
them, we have to remove from ,our | 
prejudices deeply rooted and of long 


( 
a 


ay 


¥ 


' 





oe reason which has contri- 
eep Entomology in the back ground | 
arises from the diminutive size of the objects ; 
of which it treats, Being among the most 
minute of nature’s productions, they do not | 
so readily catch the eye of the observer; and | 


» * when they do, mankind in general are so apt | g 


to estimate the worth and importance of things | 
y their bulk, that because we usually measure | 
lem by the duodecimals of an inch, instead | 

wf by the foot or by the yard, insects are 
deemed too insignificant parts of the creation, 
‘and of too little consequence to #s general 
~ wWelfare,to render them worthy of any serious | 
attentionor study. What small foundation 
. there is for such prejudices and misconcep- 
Pek Ps ae I shall endeavour to show in the course 
of our correspondence; my object now, as 
_the champion and advocate.of Entomology, is 
to point out to you her comparative advan- 
tages, and to remove the veil which has hi- 

_ therto concealed those attractions, and that 
grace and beauty, which entitle |» te equal 














Natural History. 
In estimating the comparative value of the 


study of any department in this branch of sci- 
ence, we ought to contrast it with others, as to 
the rank its objects hold in the scale of be- 
ing ; the amusement and instruction which 
the student may derive from it ; and its utili- 
ty to society at large. With respect to public 
utility, the study of each of the three kingdoms 
may perhaps be allowed f& stand upon nearly 
an equal footing ; I shall not, therefore, enter 


j upon that subject till I consider the question 


Cui bono? and to point out the uses of-Ento- 
mology, but confine myself now to the two 
first of these circumstances. 

As to rank, | must claim for the entomolo- 
gist some degree of precedence before the 
mineralogist and the botanist. ‘The mineral 
kiggdom, whose objects are neither organized 
nor sentient, stands certainly at the foot of 
the scale. Next above this.is the vegetable, 
whose lovely tribes, though not endued with 
sensation, are organized. In the last and 
highest place ranks the animal world, consist- 
ing of beings that are both organized and sen- 
tient. ‘To this scale of precedence the great 
modern luminary of Natural History, notwith- 
standing Botany was always his favourite pur- 
suit, has given his sanction, acknowledging in 


| the preface to his Fauna Suecica, that although 


the vegetable kingdom is nobler than the mi- 
neral, yet the animal is more excellent than 
the vegetable. Now, it is an indisputable 
axiom, I should think, that the more exalted 
the object, the more excellent the study. By 
this observation, however, I would by no 
means be thought to depreciate or discounte- 
nance the study either of plants or minerals. 
All the works of our Creator are great, and 
worthy of our attention and investigation, the 
lowest in the scale as well as the highest, the 
most minute and feeble, as well as those that 
exceed in magnitude and might. Nor ought 
those whose inclination or genius leads them 
to one department, to say to those who prefer 


another—“ we have no need of you”—for| 


each in his place, by. diffusing the knowledge 
of his works and adding to the stock of previ- 
ous discoveries, contributes to promote the 
lory of the Great Architect of the universe 
and the good of his creatures, 

It is not my wish to claim for my faveurite 
science more than of right belongs to her; 
therefore, when the question is concerning 
rank, I must concede to the higher orders of 
animals, I mean Fishes, Amphibia, Birds, and 
Quadrupeds,» their due priority and prece- 
dence: ,1 shall‘only observe here, that there 
may exist circumstances which countervail 
rank, and tend to render the study of a lower 
order of beings more desirable: than that of 
a higher: wheh,,for-instance, the objects of 
the higher study are not to be come at or pre- 
served without great difficulty and expense ; 
when they are few in number; or, when they 
are already well ascertained and known: cir- 








cumstances which attach to the study of those 
animals that precede insects, while they do 
not attach to the study of insects themselves, 

With regard to the amusement andsinstruc. 
tion of the student, much doubtless may be 
derived from any one of the sciences alluded 
to: but Entomology certainly is not behind 
any of her sisters in these respects; and if 
you are fond of novelty, and anxious to make 
new discoveries, she will open to you a more 
ample field for these, than either Botany or 
the higher branches of Zoology. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


From the Mohawk Herald. 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 


No. 1. 
My pEAR SON, 

There is no period of life in which a father 
feels a greater interest in the pursuits and 
employment of his favorite child, than when 
he is first entering into the practical exercise 
of his occupation. From your early infancy, 
I had no greater ambition than to see you a 
skilful and successful farmer; and to that 
point all your education has been directed.— 
The books on natural history which you have 
read, and the chemical lectures aud experi- 
ments which you have attended, have all been 
meaut to form your mind for this important 
employment, and to facilitate your success as 
a practical husbandman. You are now to 
have the management of a farm, the soil of 
which is good ; but spontaneously it will pro- 
duce nothing, except “ thorns and _thistles.” 
As its late occupant can testify, itis now eve- 
ry thing but what a good farm ought to be, 
and materially different from what I hope to 
see ita few years hence, under your superin- 
tendance. Here you will have need of all 
your skill, and room for all your industry.— 
Satisfied that trifling obstacles would not im- 
pede your progress, I did not hesitate to make 
the purchase, although many of my friends . 
said the farm was worn out and worth but 
little. Ecannot, however, think it possible 
that twenty or thirty years of the worst man- 
agement can ruin a soil naturally good. 1 


know, if you maintain a family upon this farm, 


you mnst pursue a course directly opposite 
to that of its late owner. You must not suf- © 
fer the dung to accumulate in the barn yard, — 
so as to be under the necessity of makinga 
bea, (as it is termed,) for its removal. Those 
heaps of stone piled about the fields, must be 
removed and made into fences. Those nak- 
ed fields, over which his meagre flock has 
ranged for years, must alternately be deeply 
popes and:sowed to clover; for it is prin- 
cipally from this grass, and-the plough, that 

ou are toexpect the renovation of the soil. 

pon this subject, many good practical essays 
have already been written, which, from time 
to time, I will lay before you. There is one 





thing, however, upon which I know of no book © 
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that can give you the necessary instruction. 
1 mean that of the farmer’s kitchen garden. 
The English abound in celebrated writers up- 
on horticulture ; but none of them are calcu- 
jJated for our meridian, or suited to our coun- 
try. and toour wants. Their seasons are. so 
widely different from ours, that none but an 
experienced gardener can read their works with 
rofit. You might almost as well consult 
Virgil upon the best methed of raising bees, 
as Abercrombié upon gardening. ‘To reme- 
dy this defect, Mr. McMahon, of Philadelphia, 
has published a large work, and has attempt- 
ed to render it suitable to every part of the 
United States: but here he fails, and must 
not be followed by our farmers. Besides. his 
directions are generally intended for opulent 
gentlemen, rather than farmers; and on that 
account in many particulars, are not suited 
to our means or our wants, His book, not- 
withstanding, has much merit; and when you 
have had more experience, | would recom- 
mend it to your attention. Ido not expect 
that you will immediately be a proficient in 
thisart ‘Time.and observation are indispen- 
sible. The former may be abridged by in- 
struction, and the benefits of a good garden 
sooner realized. With proper management, 
the garden will be a bank, from which you 
_ may draw every day in the year, for the use 
of your family; and that excessive use of ani- 
mal food, so injurious to children, and so un- 
necessary for adults, may be avoided. Be- 
sides, how much more economical and plea- 
sant is it, to have an abundance and variety 

of good vegetables always upon the table. 
I-sincerely hope you intend not to sell your 
farm, but with the blessing of God, will make 
it your permanent residence. Frequent mov- 
ing, so common with young farmers in this 
country, is fatal to their prosperity, and fully 
accounts for the ignorance and hardships of 

' their advanced age. 

A good garden is not the product of a_sin- 
fe year. ‘Time, as well as skill, is requisite. 
n fixing the site of your garden, you need not 
. pay much attention to the quality of the soil. 
__ With proper culture, every -soil may be ren- 
jdered productive ; and without it, none will 
long continue so. I would not be understood 
_~ to say, that every soil ind situatiou is equally 
- weil suited to the production of garden vege- 
tables. If you was a tenant fora few years, 
I would certainly advise to select a spot of the 
richest and deepest soil upon your farm, that 
you might immediately, and at a small expense, 
supply the wants of your family. It is not 
necessary that thé garden should adjoin the 
dwelling house; but for many reasons, it 
should not be far fromit. Itis seldom in the 
powgr of small farmers to select a place for 
the,garden, free from fault. A situation mo- 
derately low, at the same time not liable to 
be overflowed, is on many accounts to be pre- 
ferred. Here your tender plants will be less 
exposed to the cold vernal winds, and the 30i1 
‘will be more retentive of moisture, in the 








perfection. However, in this respect you are 
limited to a smal] place, and must content 
yourself with such as nature has furnished.— 
ifthe soil be ofa proper depth, you may easily 
remedy every other defect ; and even this can 
he amended by art. If your soil be sandy, im- 
prove it with loam and rotten dung—if clayey, 
cold, and damp, mix plentifully of stable ma- 
nure, and light sandy soils. Fora clay soil, 
sand is the best addition you can make: this, 
when well wrought, will form a light loam, the 
best soil for agarden. In a word, that kind 
of ground whicb never fails to. produce good 
crops of grain and grass, will with small labour, 
yield abundantly of garden vegetables. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
ON PLANTING TREES, 


’ Mr. Hare.—A#this is about the season of 
the year for transplanting young trees, allow 
me to ask the attention of your readers to the 
subject. Is there any ornament of which our 
public places are susceptible; any thing, 
which can be placed on the road-side, or 
about the edges of a Square or Common, or 
before the front of a Chureh, more beautiful 
than a fine row of trees ?—I imagine no one 
has had occasion to pass by Dr. Porter’s church 
on the way to Boston, who has not, in ad- 
miring the lawn before it, regretted that fifty 
years ago, this spot had not been protected by 
a fence sufficient to exclude animals, and 
planted with a rowof trees, which would, by 
this time, have attained a fine growth.— The 
sentiments expressed in a number of the N. 
American Review, of the last year, are so ap- 
propriate to the topic. that I beg leave to 
quote them. ‘* We confess, we should re- 
joice to see some measures taken to enlarge 
the limits of our Eastern Metropolis, and to 
turn that abomination of desolation, which 
unites it with the Continent, and is given over 
to salt herbs and the executioner, into a 
wholesome lawn or public walks or gardens. 
An expense which the town would not feel, 
would be amply sufficient to exclude the tide, 
and admit of the space on citherside, in rear 
of the street being converted into parallel sha+ 
ded approaches to the town, scarcely inferi- 


or in beauty to the champs elyses of Paris.— | 


There are not many ways, by which a e- 
ration can connect itself with posterity, by 
more grateful associations than by these pub- 
lic works... A few acres of land leftin com- 
mon, and a few score ehn-trees planted, in 
the early settlement of Boston, have given 
our town its greatest ornament—furnished it 
with the. scene of its public festivities——with 
a place for convenient and wholesome exer- 
cise—and €ssentially increased the solid ra- 
tional comfort of every class of the citizens, 


particularly of the poorer class. What has 


heat and droughth of summer; and if it should | 
gently slope or face the south, so much the 
better—it will be fit to work eéactier in ihe 
season, and your crops will come source: to 


| 
been doné by the present generation, still 
farther to adorn this beautiful spot, will give 


of posterity.» We hope that the liberal mind- 
éd individuals, who have, with such spirit, and 
such credit to themselves, thus far nobly car- 
ried through the great work of connecting the 
town and country, by another avenue, will not 
neglect, in those portions of the branches of 
this road where the adjoining soil admits it, to 
provide for this cheap and enduring ornaments 
It has been often stated that the Common af 
Cambridge was, till the revolutionary war, 


ving been cut down for fuel by our, 
Ji is said much has been ie ¥ 
replacing them, by trees planted about the 
Colleges }' and thereby securing to Hatvard 
what, according to travellers, forms one of th 
greatest beauties of the English University, 
their fine groves and avenues, It may seem 


less good authority forgiving the topic an ele- 
vated cast. That elder laird of Dumbiedikes 


to do, ye may be aye sticking 


will be growing, Jock, when ye ng — 


re sle 
of the personage in the novel is so applicable 
to most whom it concerns: ‘ My father tauld 
me sae forty years ago, but I ne’er fand time 
to mind him’’.—It is beautifully stated by 
Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speakin 
in the person of Cato, that he had severa 
aged neighbors in the country, who did not re- 
lax from their pursuits, On account» of their 
years, ‘* but continued their labors even when 
they knew they shall themselves reap » 
benefit from them” ; and then quoting a 
line from Statius, which may be re 


And plant, that others may enj y the. fruit, 
he adds, “let the husbandman who plants, 
however aged, when challenged for whom he 
doth, it, reply —‘ For the immertal Gods, who 
not only wilk that I should receive from m 


acestors, but should transmit to my children.” 


RUSTICUS, 
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An excellent Receipt for curing Hams, * 


For twenty-four hams ; six pounds fine § % 
three pounds brown sugar, or thfee pints tha 





| 





gredients together, and rub each fiam well 
with them. Pack them down ina tight cask, 
and let them lay five or six days, then take 
them out, turn them, pack them down again, 
antl sprinkle them lightly with salt, let them 
remain five or six days more ; make a pickle 
strong enough to bear an egg, cover them with 





I 


it, let them remain 


fit to smoke. 


. 





tat tel 


them a proportionate place in the gratitude ~ 


shaded with a fine growth of Elms; of which © 
three or four only now rémain, the rest ha- a ee 


done in the way of - ? 


7 


a little too sentimental, but ‘there is neverthe- “@ 


(as alluded to in the context of the quotation 
just made) had an obscure sense of a benefit 
conferred on posterity, when he said on his ~~ 
death bed, * Jock, when ye hae naething else 
in a tree; i 


It is unfortunate that the additional remark re an 


halle "a ae 
f 


. an 
a: M0! 

a ® 

‘ o “agree 
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asnopth when they willbe 4 
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lasses; one pound saltpetre; mix all these in- » 
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THE SHEEP 
Aire exceedingly valuable, and ought to be introduced into the U. States of North America. 
(Continued from page 380, No. 49.) 


OF PERU 





THE VICUNA, 


The Vicuna is the smallest and most deli- 
cate ofthe Peruvian sheep, but as. respects 
the peculiar fineness and consequent value ot 
its wool, it is perhaps the most important ani- 
mal of the globe. 

The wool of the Vicuna is the softest, fi- 
nest and most silky ofany in the world—it sur- 
passes the fur of the Canadian beaver, the 
down of the swan, the fleece of the brebis 
des.Calmoks, or of the Syrian Goats. It ex- 

»tends from the shoulder, all along the back, 
rump and upper flanks, unmixed with hair, in 
a perfect tuft—the fleece under the belly is 
generally white, but that of the body in gen- 
éral is red, or russet brown. a 

Its ordinary height is about three feet—it 
is not so majestic an animal as the other speé- 

_oies of Peruvian sheep, and the formation of 
the head is entirely different as will be. seen 
by the annexed plate. These animals. seek 
the loftiest summits of the cordilleras, and 
rarely descend into the plains in search of food 
—they sometimes herd with the “Haanaco, 


- Yand occassionally intermix with them as has 





been 
_ “pbri 


on by the skins which the hunters 
rométhe mountains, several of which 
partake of the characteristics of the two spe- 
gies. * Pri: 

They do not eat with the avidity of the 
Llama aad Alpaca, nor interfere with the pur- 
suits of culture—they seem content with the 
scanty allowance they pick amidst the Siow- 
capped cordilleras, . resorting to the most in- 
accessible places of the mountains, where 

the enjoy pure air, freedom and solitude. 
til the experiment was made by the Je- 





| proved the facility with which they intermix- 


‘European sheep, it is probable they would 





- = a 
‘each of the four species of Peruvian shee 


‘for their subsistence. - 

The flesh of the young Vicuna is consider. 
ed by the Indians next in delicacy to the LJa. 
ma lambs, and even medicinal virtues are at. 
tributed to the Vicuna flesh. 

The skin of the Vicuna when manufactured 
is as soft as morocco, and will be valuable for 
gloves, &c. and indeed the skins of all the 4 
species of Peruvian sheep are important, as 
|they are known by the natives of Peru, to 
|make more durable leather than the skins-of 
any other animals. | 
| From the preceding observations it is evi. 
dent; first that the Llama and 4lyaca are do- 
-mestic animais in Peru, highly valuable as 
‘beasts of burthen, and more so, as respects 





almost unnecessary to dwell on the high im- 
‘portance such an animal would be to our 
) . . . 
‘country, more especially when. the breed ig 


| crossed with our common sheep. 


| Some idea may be formed of the prolific 
|qualities of this animal, when an_ intelligent 
‘South American has stated that the number 


hands of the hunters, exceeded 250,000; and 
besides this, a vast number must be destroyed 
by the wild beasts of the forest ; nevertheless, 





suits which we have before mentioned, it was | 
sniversally believed that they could not be’ 
domesticated, but that experiment not only re- | 
moved tee vulgar error on that point, but 


ed with the common slieep, and it was like- 
wise found that the wool of the tame Vicuna, 
which was sent by the Jesuits to Spain, was) 
far superior to any that had ever before been 
seen. No doubt therefore exists in our mind, 
that if the Vicuna is now taken in a suckling 
state, and reared up with care, in a few years 
they would be completely domesticated, and 
ofcourse exported from the country with as 
much ease as the Llama or Alpaca, and in- 
deed if those which have been talken in a wild 
state, and are now exhibited in England, 
France, and Spain, as objects of curiosity, 
had been placed among herds of the common 


have intermixed with them. 

The usual weight of the Vicuna is from 75 
to 100 pounds, but the Jesuits say they im- 
proved in size,and reached the weight of 140 
and 150 pounds. Another important fact is 
stated by the Jesuits, thatis, the Vicuna be- 
came remarkably fond ‘of the green blades of 
Indian corn, and likewise of pounded corn, 
potatoes, turnips, and fruits of almost every 
speciés were offered them and rarely rejected 
—consequently plenty of congenial subsist- 
ence will be found for the Vicuna in every 


part of our couse 8 
The Llama pte ica now in England, 
prefer green rye and carrots to any other food, } 


‘they are abundant not only on the lofty 
‘mountains of Peru, but mh the cordilleras of 
| Chili. 
| The rude manufactures of the chilians and 
| Peruvians from the wool of the Alpaca and 
Vicuna, furnish evidences of what may be ac 
complished in future, when those people shall” 
enjoy the advantazes now common through- 
out the civilized world. i 
I have seen a shawl manufactured by a,Pe- 
ruvian female, under many disadvantages, 
' from the Vicuna wool, which rivalled, in fine- 
ness those of Cashmere, and I likewise saw 
a cloak in the possession of a priest who as- 
sured me that he had worn it for fifteen years, 


been worn a few months. 


of Peruvian sheep must be viewed as merely 


| cursory—there are many other particulars 


respecting this valuable race of quadrupeds, ' 
which I flatter myself will be supplied by the 
intelligent South Americans who frequently 


men who are occassionally visiting Peru and 


tion. 

The American squadron, now preparing to 
visit the Pacific Ocean, will no doubt take out 
some of our citizens capable of appreciating 


memoir, and I flatter myself that our goyern- 
ment, and the officers of the squadron, will 
find the subject worthy of their attention, and 
that before the close of another year we shall 
see the whole»of the four species of Peruvian 








therefore every doubt is removed respecting 


sheep introduced into our country, and a fair 
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finding in the U. S. herbs and grains Suitable | 


their fleece—and as regards the Vicuna, it is « 


of Vicunas which annually perished by the . 


| yet it was apparently as good as ifit had only — 


Pe 
ze . 


The preceding remarks on the four classes 


visit our country, and likewise by our country- - 


Chili, for purposes of traffic and informa- — 


the value of the hints suggested in this brief 
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experiment made under the auspices of go- 
-yernment.and the agricultural societies in the 
different states of our union. ; 
Jn a future number of thé American Far- 
mer, 1 shall offer some further suggestions on 
the domestication of the Vicuna, and the cros- 
sing of the respective breeds of the Peruvian 
sheep, and likewise treat of the various kinds 
of wool imported from South America, show- 
ing their importance to our manufactures, 
and which are unknown in Europe, and I 
think will be found of great importance to our 
manu/acturing interests. : 
WM. DAVIS ROBINSON. 
New-York, May, 1821. 





From tie Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 
gO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE EDINBURGH 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

On the Culture and Value of Rape. 

Vale of Nith, 18th July, 1821. 

Si—I have followed the practice of sow- 

ing rape-seed now for 17 years ; and beg leave, 
therefore, to offer the following remarks, in 
answer to ‘Queries regarding the Value and 

. Culture of Rape,’ in your last Number. Im- 
mediately after having concluded sowing my 
tarnips, or about the beginning of July, | com- 
mence sowing rape upon my fallow-grounds, 
where I intend afterwards to sow wheat; ge- 
nerally sowing from 6 to 8 Ilb. of seed per 
‘acre, according as the “ground is in heart, 
{without any dung, haying made uce of most 
of that°article for my turnips ;) but usually 
applying about thirty measures per acre, 
“which invariably produces me a very excel- 
lentcrop. About the first week of Septem- 








fat, which they always do, in about six weeks, 

if put on in moderate condition ; and this en- 
ables me to get in my wheat in good time. 

_ During my whole experience, the land thus 
» managed has produced me a crop of wheat 
- superior to that after potatoes. By a mode- 
rate calculation of two pounds Sterling per 
_aere, and by allowing the ground, after eating 
ff, nearly half the dung given to the potato- 
ground, the succeeding crops are always su- 
perior to what they are by any other manage- 
_ ment, either by green crop or. fallow; my 
farm, in general, being a light soil, upon a 
gravelly bottom. Rape consumed upon the 
_ gfound, at so early a season, when the plants 
_ are so full of their oily juices, cannot fail to 
 be.one of the first manures, perhaps, which 
fan be applied to ground. Cattle thrive 
equally well as sheep upon it; and it is asto- 
nishing how fine they get in their coats upon 
rape. Rape, from the trials | have seen 

. others make, does not stand the winter so well 
as turnip, as the leaves fall very much down 
by the frost ; consequently, I think it cannot 
. give above half the nourishment that it yields 
' When eaten as above mentioned. At that time, 
I can aver, it will feed more per acre tha» the 





ber, I put my stock of sheep upon it to feed. 


moorish or mossy soils, when first broken up, 
where it is oten very Jaxuriant; and when 
eaten down in the beginningof winter, and 
aliowed to grow the next season, and run to 


per acre. 3 
I have all along sown my rape broadcast ; 





‘serving, no doubt, as a variety of food; and 
they never again made their appearance in 
| the succeeding crops. But I am well aware 
that sowing it indrills would have much more 
the appearance of good farming, as it could 
then be more conveniently cleared of all an- 
nual weeds. 
I am, &c. 


Js. Ge 


On the Rocky Mountain Sheep of the Americans. 
_ By Professor Jamieson, of Edinburgh, 


From the 3d vol. of the Memoirs of the Wer- 
nevian Natural History Society. 


The Spanish Missionaries in California, so 
early as 1697, make particular mention of a 
‘remarkable species of sheep’ as occurring in 
that country ; and it is again noticed by Ve- 
negas, in his History of California. Lewis 
and Clarke also heard of it, and obtained some 
skins from the Rocky Mountains. I now pre- 
sent to the Society a skin of this animal, 
| which wes sent from Hadson’s Bay by Mr. 
| Auld, formerly of that country, and who ob- 
tained it (rom the Rocky Mountains, 
pears to be the Rocky Mountain Sheep of the 
Americans. A simple inspection of the spe- 
cimen before us, proves that it cannot be a 
species of the genus Ovis; and the form of 
the horns, and shape of the body, will not al- 
low of its being placed with the Capra or 
Goats, while its form, beard, and fur, remove 
it from the genus Antelope. We are of opi- 
nion that it forms a species of a genus inter- 


examining the fleece, I was particularly struck 
with its uncommon fineness ; and it occurred 
to me that an animal, inhabiting the temperate 
regions of the Rocky mountains, with so va- 
luable a fleece, might be easily procured, and 
| readily introduced into this country, and form 
'a valuable addition to-our wool-bearing ani- 
‘mals. Strongly impressed with this view, I 
| now beg leave to suggest to the Society, pro- 
| viding they agree with me in opinion as to the 
' value of this animal, to take steps for yiyocur- 
‘ing live specimens from America, in ortler to 
. make the experiment of introducing it into 
_Seotland. > Fite 
| The Society ha 








* 
e 


! taken this proposal into 


q generality of turnips will, and leave the ground j consideration, app@Mited ‘a committee of its 





in as Clean a state, richly prepared for sowing i members tol 
barley orgrass-seeds upon, when not inelined , Highland Socie y of Scotland, on this import- 
to sow wheat. Rape is also well adapted for | ant proposal; and al8o to request Mr. Thomas 
| Laurie, who has long been distinguished for 
| his intimate acquaintance with~rural affairs, 
| to report as to.the value of the wool, &c. 

seed, (no good management,) will, I believe, i 
produce from 20 to 20 Winchester bushels | nutes of the Society, denominated that of 


ysult with the Directors of the 


The following is the report of Mr. Laurie: 
| © The skin submitted to us, is, in the Mi- 


|‘ The Rocky Mountain Sheep ;” and, from 





| the wool with which it is covered, if may 
and although many annual weeds will natu- | certainly be considered as ‘nearly allied to 
rally grow up therein, yet I always observed | that genus of quadrupeds, though, had it want- 
that, in a few days after the shgep were first || ed this woolly covering, we. would probab 
| put in, the annuals completely disappeared, | have been inclined to consider it as more 4 


lied to the goat. The general figure oft 
skin is very different from that of any shes 
skin Ihave ever seen. The differenee: 
| haps most remarkable in the length and 
of the neck, which, in no slight degree, 
sembles that of a thoroughbred horse.” ” 
general structure of the head, externally 
viewed, does not appear to vary from that of 
other sheep,*more than might be ascribed ta 
accidental circumstances. To this remark, 
however, the horns form a remarkable excep- 
tion. Their position is very different from 
what is observed in the common sheep.— 
Their curvature is also different,—circum- 
stances which deserve more particular notice, 
on account of their being connected with 
other important diversities of character: 
These are the smoothness of the horns, and 
their circular, or rather conical shape,—two 
particulars in which they differ from the horns 
of every species of sheep with which either 
history or observation has made us acquainted. 
The blackness of the horns, conipared with’ 
the whiteness of the wool, may also be 
mentioned, though, in other circumstances, 








It ap-+ 


unworthy of notice. The legs, too, of this 





skin, are covered with longer and coarser hair 


‘than what is to be found on‘those of the com- 


mon sheep. ‘The horns resemble those ‘of a 
common goat, more than of a sheep, in regard 
to position, colour, and texture, But the 
goat’s horns are flat on the under part, or that 





mediate between the Antelope and Goat. On| 








next the neck, so as to form the side of a py- 
ramid. In other respects they are conical. 
The horns of the Rocky Mountain Sheep are - 
completely conical; and, in shape, resemble 
the horns of an ox more than those of either 
a goat orany of the varietieS of sheep. ~ 
"There is another circumstance of ‘apparent 
resemblance to the goat, which may be noti- 
ced. The skin exhibited has a ridge of hair’ 
along the back, considerably longer than the. 
general covering, which is continued up the 
neck, in the form of a mane, thicker ‘spa to g- 
er than that on the back. It has alsoa thick, 2 
long beard, and a space on each quarter co- 
vered with long, shaggy hair. In these parti- 
culars there is a resemblance to the male of 
the common goat ; and I think it probable the 
skin belongs to the male sex. In the length 
of the neck, compared with that of the body, 


there is also a resemblance to the common 
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* speciésiof goat ever having been found with 
_ acoyerihg wholly or chiefly of wool. 


“upon the classification of the animal as the 
“question cannot perhaps be satisfactorily de- 
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goat. But, in all <0 baa of. resemblance, 
“there. are specific di erences, which a com- 
parison will best illustrate. 

“ The wool, forming the principal covering 
of the skin, is a strong reason for not classing 
the animal with the family of goats. - It is 
no doubt true, that the goat of the East yields 
a fur, in many respects, resembling wool ; 
and it may be difficult, in some places, to dis- 
tinguish between hair and wool, especially 
from small specimens. But, in judging from 
anv considerable quantity, such as the cover- 
ing of a whole skin, there would be little dif- 
ficulty in determining whether the substance 
should be called hair or wool; and, so far as 

‘know, there is no good authority for any 


“Tt may be unnecessary to enlarge farther 


cided, without the possession of a living spe- 
cimen. 

“ The skin seems to be that of a full grown 
animal. A number of observations zy be 
offered in illustration of this opinion. But it 
may suffice to state, that the horns, and gene- 
ral aspect of the head, have all the appearance 
of maturity. The teeth, in particular, are 
evidently full grown, and such as are observed 
in a sheep upwards of three years old. Four 
of them, on one side, are more or less broken, 
which may have occurred from either acci- 
dent or age. 

‘'The wool, which forms the chief cover- 
ing of the skin, is fully an inch and a half 
long, and is of the very finest quality. It is 
unlike the fleece of the commmon sheep, 
which contains a variety of different kinds, 
suitable to the fabrication of articles very dis- 
similar in their nature, and requires much 
care to distribute themin proper order. The 
fleece under consideration is wholly fine. That 
on the fore part of the skin has all the appa- 
rent qualities of fine wool. Onvthe back part, 
it very much resembles colton. . The whole 
fleece is much mixed with hairs; and on those 
parts where the hairs are long and pendant, 
there is almost no wool. : 

“The wool, if separated from the hairs, 
would, I think, be adapted for the finest pur- 
poses of manufacture. But, in its present 
state, it could not he so applied, though ma- 
ny of the hairs would fly off in the manufac- 
turing process. lt is, however, highly pro- 
bable, that, by a careful selection of breeding 
stock, the hairs might, in a grout measure, or 
perhaps entirely disappear in the course of a 
very few generations. It has always been 
observed, that, where sheep have been neg- 
lected, their wool has been comparatively 
coarse ; and wherever they have been pro- 
perly treated, and due advantage taken of the 


Ae. 


accidental finer varieties, the quality of their | 


wool has been proportionally ameliorated. 


oe — 





pace with the progress of arts and civilization. 
I am therefore of opinion, that the wool of 


come a great acquisition to the manufacturers 
of this country, were the animal which yields 
it to @xperience the judicious treatment of 
many British flocks; and there can be no 
doubt, that such an experiment would be well 
worth trying. Under this impression, I can- 
not help expressing a wish, that the Society, 
to whose consideration these remarks are sub- 
mitted, would exert their influence for accom- 
plishing an object which may prove of nation- 
al importance. 


‘“* At the same time, it is proper to observe, 
that sheep are not to be considered as valu- 
able for their fleece alone. They merit at- 
tention as furnishing food as well as clothing 
to a man, and any particular race is of value 
only in so far as these important objects are 
combined. How far the Rocky Mountain 
Sheep might prove useful as furnishing food, 
I have had no opportunities of ascertaining. 
As to the value of the wool, if obtained in pu- 
rity, there seems no room for doubt; and I 
— state, that I have shown specimens to 
different wool-dealers, all of whom express 
their admiration of their quality, and even an 
anxiety to purchase. From these specimens, 
however, it may be fair to add, the hairs had 
been in a great measure extracted. 


‘“¢ It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that 
it cannot be known from the skin exhibited, 
whether or not the Rocky Mountain Sheep 
produces what dealers would call long wool. 
The longest observed on the skin is scarcely 
exceeding two inches, being about one-half 
the usual length of the full-grown fleeces of 
the mountain sheep of Great Britain, or what 
is called the carding and clothing wool, which 
is even much shorter than the comb-sort used 
for worsted stuffs, &c. The comparative 
shortness, however, of the wool under consi- 
deration, pnoves nothing. Sheep cast their 
wool annually. if not shorn, and a new coat 
springs up. This generally takes place in this 
country about the month of June. If, there- 
fore, the animal which produced the wool 


the Rocky Mountain Sheep would soon be- |} 


similar to those for planting corn or beans, ex. 





under consideration, was killed soon after 
casting its old wool, the new wool would not 
be at its full growth, This, too, is a point | 


living specimens of the animal, and observing | 
their habits and changes.” 3 


Professor Jamieson’s proposal having been 
submitted to the Directors of the Highland 
Society, they expressedtheir willingness to co. 
operate, and appointed a Committee to con- 
fer with. a Committee of the Wernerian-_Soei- 
ety on the busines ; and it is in contempla. 
tion *-ycommunicate with the Right Honour- 
lable fue Earl of Dalhousie (a Vice-President 
of the Society, and now Governor-General of 
Ca: ada,) and request the good offices of that 





Indeed, the imprevement in the qualities of | 


-wool has uniformly been marked as keeping 





patriotic nobleman toward the sending home 
of living specimens of th€ animal. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVa. 
TION..OF COTTON, 


_ Select a sunny spot, where the soil is dpy. 
rich, and warm ; manure and mellow it tho. | @ 
roughly, and throw it up into ridges or beds, like 
those of a garden, for the cultivation of ¢y. 
cumbers or melons—the rows should be about 
four feet apart—along these beds make holes 
at the distance of about a foot from each other, 


cept not so deep—drop in eight or ten seeds, 
and cover them lightly to ithe depth of about 
three fourths of an inch. The sprcut is ey 
tremely tender, and will not reach the light, 
ifthe ground above be hard. Many of the 
pants, afier coming up, will die if the climate 
and soil are not genial; for this reason, ej 
or ten seeds are put in a hill, with the chance 
that one or two may survive. Should more 
than two live, the process of thinning must be 
performed : this is done when the plant has ob. | 
tained five or six leaves. At first, gently re- 
move all but four stalks—a week after, all bat 
two or even one, if the soil be very rich 
The beds must be kept perfectly free from 
weeds, and the Cotton hoed once a week, 
from the time it comes np till it is ripe, care 
being taken to keep the ground light and §) 
warm, and to prevent the ravages of the worm, § 
The stalk rises to the height of five or six 
feet.— The seed should not be sown till the plant 
will be secure from the frost, of which it is very 
susceptible ; the cultivator must be the judge of 


the time. F 
N. B. Gentlemen who make the experi«” 
ment, will confer a favour by communicating? 
the result, if it shall succeed, to the Editors. 
oi the New York Statesman, Tontine Coffe 
House, New-York, or to some other public 


Journal. : ie detri 


MILLET. J that he 
Lancaster, (Penn.) Jan. 29.  @ name, t 


The Editor of this paper procured last sea~ § bits, pre 
son, from the city of Philadelphia, a small pany, { “which | 
cel of millet seedfor Mr. Martin Light,or§ 
Connestogo township, who distributed small: § 
qnantities of it among several of his neighbors, 
and retained -about a peck, which he sowed 








which could be best determined by procuring ' ,. very promising, but being desirous of be-_ 


about the time of sowing oats upon a piece of 
rich clean ground well prepared. ‘The crop § 4: ‘Se 
coming acquainted with allits qualities, he cut’ ™ With in 
the greater part m its green state for hay, and) @ gant ar 
preserved only a small portion for seed. As & the ser 
hay he found it very productive, and quite a8 J 4, 
nutritious as any other kind of grass, and ob- 
served that his cattle preferred it tothe best 

cured Timothy. The straw ofthat which he — es] 
aiiowed to staid for seed, he also found was 





reli-hed by his cattle and horses, and he enter- | We 
tains no doubt that it yields nearly, ifnot quite, § 4 8erie 
‘as much nourishment as that which was cured §° ten by 
for hay. | AIRE thre ¢ 
Of the extraordinary product we areena- § oT 
bled to speak more positively from the obser- “FF rc sip 
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which he is likely to derive from aiding their 
| een ae : > 
“Propagation, on the one hand, or destroying 


f day commence the publication, are replete | 
with instruction as well as rational and ele- 


- gant amusement. 
the serious attention of every practical far- || 


Tew PLOUGH BOY. 


} of his rural pursuits; it becomes important 
F that he should not merely know them by 
# name, but be made acquainted with their ha- 


ten by a gentleman, who has had no small 
Share of experience, and whose views of the | 
' subject, therefore, we presume, will be found 
_ to be correct and interesting. 
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gation of others who were careful in noticing 
jhe quantity sown and preserved all the grain 
"mised. From one quart of seed sown on the 
fem of Messrs. Ober and Kline, situated in 
what is called the Swamp, there were raised 
three bushels of seed. Somewhat less than a 
wart sown by Mr. David Herr, produced of 
clean seed the full of a flour barrel. 
Of the value of the grain as food for cattle, 
horses, or swine, we are not prepared to speak 
fom actual observation, The accounts which 
‘ee have received from Easton in this state, | 
fom the states of Delaware and Maryland, 
resent it as superior to oats for horses, a 





substitute for corn in feeding cattle or 
, and that when manufactured into flour | 
jimakes good cakes; and mixes well with |; 
wheat flour. The chaff used instead of cut 
giraw, mixed with chopped rye, ship stuff, or 
shorts, is said to make an excellent food for 
horses. 
* Some of the above seed, raised in this 
county, by Mr. Joseph Wentz, is left for sale 
at the office of this Gazette. Messrs. Ober 
and Kline havealso some for sale at their store 
‘oftheir own raising. —Guzette. 
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>» LETTERS on ENTOMOLOGY. 


)) These letters exhibit a more complete view 
Whan has hitherto been attained, of the Ele- 

ents of the Natural History of Insects. As 
the insect tribes are all more or less useful 
or detrimental to the Farmer, in the progress 










bits, propensities, and the various good or ill 


em on the other. 
In those important points of view, the let_ 
ters of Kirby and Spenee, of which we this, 





We recommend them to’! 


mer. 





LETTERS on GARDENING. 


We commence this day the publication of | 
a series of letters, under the above title, writ- 





' 
‘ 





| 


We venture to predict, indeed, that these 
letters, when published in the compact form 
of a small volume, will become a Standard and 
useful horticultural work. 





Weekly Summary. 


Treland.—The Shamrock, a paper lately es- 
tablished in New-York, and devoted princi- 
pally to Irish affairs, says—The judges, the 
magistrates, the executioners, and the alarm- 
ists of Ireland, are busily employed in their 
avocations. The same paper contains seve- 
ral articles, which represent the state of Ire- 
land to be gloomy indeed. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a man spending the greater part 
of a day in re-digging ground from which po- 
tatoes had been dug in the season, and takin 
home at night the scanty fruits of this second 
search as the only sustenance which he can 
provide fora famishing family. 

When wheat brought 15 shillings per bush- 
el in Great-Britain, the taxes amounted to 3s. 
leaving 12s. to the farmer towards paying 
expenses, rent, and supporting his family. 
The same farmer, says Cobbet, now sells his 
wheat at 5s. and still has to pay 3s. therGout, 
leaving him 2s. for wear and tear, for the 
tithe proctor. the road robber, the landlord, 
and the wants of perhaps a large and helpless 
family. - 

The only surviving general officer of the 
American revolution, is the venerable Stark, 
now living in Manchester, New-Hampshire, 
at the advanced age of 94 years. 

Improvement. Goods are now conveyed 
from Philadelphia, via Pittsburgh, to St. Lou- 
is, in 26 days, and to Cincinnati in 21 days, 
by the same route. 

The King of Prussia has forbidden the use 
of the word Protestant in any shape, in his 
dominions—ordering the word Evangelist as 
a substitute. 


A royal mandate has been issued in France, 
ordering the professors of literary and philo- 
sophical institutions, to deliver their lectures 
in LATIN, or discontinue them. 


A poor man in Philadelphia, who for seve- 
ral years past, has subsisted by charity, and 
by selling small matters, and who was former- 
ly in affluence, has recently succeeded to an 
estate in the West Indies, valued at 400,000 
dollars. 


John Phillips is elected Mayor of Boston. 
The officers of our Navy contemplate the 
erection of a monument to the memory of 
Decatur. 


Salt water, in abundance, has been found in 
Illinois, of which 50 gallons will yield a bushel 
of salt. : ; 

The U. S. Branch Bank at Cincinnati, was 
robbed on Sunday night the 31st of March,of 
about 8000 dollars in specie 


‘The sixth annual convention of the Epis- 


-—— 


= Serger eran’ 
copal Church of North-Carolina, was held at 
Raleigh, April 18th. 


A violent gale of wind passed over Cam- 
bridge, S.C. on the 10th of April. Mr. 
Thomas Brightman, jr. was crushed to death 
beneath the ruins of his workshop, over- 
thrown by the gale. This was the principal 
injury the place sustained. Mr. Brightman 
was a valuable citizen. 

On the 16th inst. 25,000 fine shad were 
caught at one haul, in the Potomac river. 
From the same river 24,000 were caught in 
two hauls, on the same day. a 


The Legislature have granted donations of © ~ 
land, for the purpose of encouraging actual» 
settlers in the county of Franklin. A lot of. 
land in township No. 10, of the old military 
tract, is given to every person who shall, with- .. 


&\\in five years, have cleared and fenced 15 


acres of such lot, erected a habitable dwelling, 
and settled with his family thereon; one lot 
to every person who, within two years, shall 
build and put into operation a good and suffi- © 
cient saw-mill; and three lots to every per- 
son, who, within four years, shall put in opera- 
tion one good and sufficient grist-mill. The 
number of grants in this township is limited — 
to 30. The same grants in townships No, 9 
and 11. Applications may be made to the 
land office after the Ist of Sept. next ; but no 
grants will be made until 10 persons apply 
with intention to settle. 


The ashes of the unfortunate Jane M’Crea, 
whose fate is familiar to all who: recollect the 


events of the revolution, have been rescued 





x 





| 








from obscurity, and were re-interred in the 
burying ground at Fort Edward on the 23d 
of April. The Rev. Hooper Cumming, of ~ 
this city, preached on the occasion to a very 
numerous auditory. 


On Sunday, the 2ist of April, Sylvanus 
Torry, of Benson, Vt. in the act of towing a 
raft on Wood Creek, was precipitated into 
the creek, and drowned. On the same day, 
John Woodworth, of Northumberland, was 
killed by the: rolling of a pile of dock logs, | . 
which he was assisting to raft. 

Lechler, who strangled his wife, and then 
shot the wife of his neighbor Haag, at Lan- 
caster, Penh. has been taken, for committed 
trial, and arraigned ; but pleaded not guilty 
in both cases. a 

William P. Duvall, of Kentuskey, is ap- 
pointed Governor of the territory of Florida. 

By a late return, the militia-mien of the 
State of New-York may be rated at 150,000. 

In Kentucky men who are proved on trial 
to.be vagrants, are publicly sold. Two such 
sales have recently taken place. The last 
was John O. Mosely, sold for seven dollars.— 
A bad law, which indirectly transfers the ~ 
power of punishment into the hands of Indi- 
viduals, . 

The British East Indic:Company, it issaid, 
have nominated Mr. George Canning, as Go- 
vernor General of India. 
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ry pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of|| with the usual applications. Shotild any-digs P0- 
POETRY. blowitg and wiping the nose, &c. consumes a ss 
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EXTRACT. 
From‘ Clio, a new Poem, by James G, Percival. 


Well. I remember in my boyish days, 
How deep'the feeling when my eye look’d 
forth 
On nature, in her loveliness, and storms: — 
How my heart gladden’d as the light of spring 
Came from the sun, with zephyrs and with 
- showers, 
Waking the earth to beauty, and the woods 
To music, and the atmosphere to blow, 
Sweetly and calmly, with its breath of balm. 
Oh ! how | gazed upon the dazzling blue 
- Of summer’s haven of glory, and the waves 
» That roll’d in beaming gold, o’er hill and 
plain— 
And on the tempest, when it issued forth, 
Ju folds of blackness from the northern sky, 
And stood above the mountains, silent, dark, 
Frowning, and terrible ; then sent abroad 
The lightning, as its herald, and the peal 
That roll’d, in deep volleys, round the hills, 
‘The warning of its coming, and the sound 
That usher’d in its elemental war. 
And O! I stood, in breathless longing fix’d, 
Trembling, and yet not fearful, as the clouds 
Heav’d their dark billows on. the roaring 
winds, 
That sent, from mountain top and bending 
wood, 
A long hoarse murmur, like the rush of waves 
That burst, in foam and fury, on the shore. 








RECEIPTS 
GOMMUNICAPED FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
For acankered putrid or sore throat. 


To one pint of strong tea, made of hysop 
and sage, put one half pint of sharp cyder vi- 

_ negar, and four large spoonsfull of honey.— 
Then powder a lump of allum as largeas two 
walnuts, anda lump of verdigris as large as one 
walnut, and putit into the mixture, shaking 
and stirring well together with which gargle the 
throat. If the mixture be too sharp add more 


“wehysop tea; and for want of verdigris a lump of 


blue vitriol of the same dimensions may be 
‘used. - lt gives instant re ief in this distressing 
€oinpiaint., It aiso cures white spots or caker- 
‘ed sore mouth. | 
a St. Anthony’s fire. 


| Chalk, powdered very fine, and mixed with 


©. “spirits, to a proper consistency, with which 


“wash the part ; repeating the washing severa! 
eet . Snuff. a. . 

'..* Every professed, inveterate .snuff-taker 
says Lord Stanhope) at a moderate coinpu- 
“tation, takes one puch in ten minutes. Eve- 


~ a3 
he 
“kD 
gy 
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ed; bind it on with a bandage, and let it re- 
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minute and an half out.of_every ten, allow- 
ing 16 hours to a snaff taking day, amounts to 
two hours and 24 minutes a day, or one day 
out of every ten. This amounts to 36 1-2 
daysinayear. Hence if the practice be 
persisted in 40 years, two entire years of the 
snufftaker’s life will be dedicated to tickling 
his nose, and two more to blowing and wiping 
it, and hence a loss of four whole years in 40. 
On calculating the expense of snuff, snuff-box- 
es,and hand handkerchiefs, it will appear, 
that this luxury encroaches as much on the 
income of the snuff-taker as it does on his 
time : and that by a proper application of 
the time and money thus lost to the public, a 
fund might be constituted for the discharge 
of the national debt. 
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An excellent salve, especially for scalds or 
burns. 


Melt one third beeswax, and two thirds 
swect oil together, and to each cup full of this 
mixture put twenty grains of sugar of lead. 
the sugar of lead and mixture to be stirred 
until it is cold. 

Pickles. 

Take small cucumbers gaihered without 
bruises, cut from the vines, leaving part of the 
stem on them, Put them into strong pickle 
made of rock salt. The cucumbers must be 
put into a wooden or stone vessel, and cover- 
ed with cabbage-leaves, and ~must be stirred 
gently every day, until they become quite 
yellow. Then pour off the pickle, and make 
new pickle as before. Make this pickle boil- 
ing hot, and pour it on the cucumbers. - This 
same pickle must be poured off, and made | 
boiling hot, three or more days successively ; 
and each time poured on boiling hot, until the 
cucumbers become perfectly green. Then 
take them out and put them into clean, cold 
water, into which let them stand about two 
hours, to freshen them; then wash and drain 
them: after that, boil good, strong cyder vi- 
fiegar, sufficient to cover them; into which 
put some whole black pepper, some whole 
mustard seed, and some horse-raddish root, 
scraped, or cut fine. And in the boiling vine- 
gar put the-last three ingredients, and imme- 
diately pour it on the cucumbers. — It is to be 
observed, tliat it is necessary to cure a parce! 
of green peppers, in the same way as the cu. 
cumbers ; the peppers generally take a longer 
time to cure than the cucumbers, 

_ .N.B. None of the above boilings to be done 
in copper or iron: tin or brass. must be used. 
For a@ fresh cut or wound, and to stop 
bleeding. 

If possible, before the wound has been ex- | 


posed to the air, cover it with a thick-coat of 
warin ashes, taken from the hearth, or warm. 


main until the wound is perfectly healed, 








which will be in a much shorter time. than } 






trust this remedy, let them try it onsmail F) &. 
wounds, > 


To dye cotton yarn a deep blue, 


One pound of logwood chipped fine, boiled 
in water until the substance is out. Take one 
half yallon of the liquor, and in it dissolve oye 
ounce of verdigris, and ove half ounce of al. 


lum. Boil the yarn in the logwood water |. § 
one hour, stirring and keeping it loose; th oe 


take out the yarn, and mix in the half gallon 
which contains the verdigris and allum ; they oS 
putin the yarn in this mixture, and boil jt A 
four hours, stirnng and keeping it leose, tak. | “== 
ing it out once every hour to give it airs and J 

after it has boiled the four hours, take it: we e— 
aud dry it. And after it is dried, boil it jn’ 











soap-suds, and it is done. The above yilj Vi 
dye six pounds of cotton yarn an elegant blue, — 
After which, put in as much, say 6 ibs, yar), 

in the same liquor, and boil it three hour, 9 ‘On th 
stirring it as before, and it will make a good Sar 
pale blue. And by boiling hickory bark in the? 


the same liquor, it will make an elegant green, 


An excellent shoe-black. | 

One quarter pound ivory black, one ounce ff 
oil vitriol, two spoonsfull molasses, one spoore 
full sweet oil, one ounce gum-Arabic, one § 
ounce gall-nuts, one quart rai water, and § 
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one point of vinegar. The two first ingree 9” - Thi 
dients to be well mixed and rubbed together,” * der, P 
so as completely to kill the ivory black. The } face, } 
whole then to be put into a jug, and well | which 
shaken together, before it is used. ~ | soil, se 
. . ertion 
VETERINARY. a ole 

Bone Spavin—“ Takes place on the upper Ry , 0: 


end of the bone of the hind leg, adjoining the | gomes 
lower and inside part of the hough, where it § guffer< 
forms a round, bony excrescence. Frequent years 
blisters should be resorted to on the first at- J Sain i 
tack, -and if these do not succeed, the part + to 
sould be fired without loss of time. an 4 
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FOR SALE, vad 
HAMPTON ARABIAN. 


FIRST rate S'UD HORSE, four years old ee 
the 15th June last— fifteen anda half hands high—dap J prope: 


A 


.ie grey——a Cross of the first blood English Arabian, and er | 
sansett breed of horses, and exhibits as much activity, ae The 
elegant symmetry of form, as any horse of his age.——If notsald B 


by the 15th April. wiil be let for the season. } 


JOHN WATSON, jum 
East Winpsor, Con. March 30th, 1822 ~ 
on = - arenes 3 annemamne —— 3 
O¢= Communications and Sugscriprions | © 
for this paper, received at the Prinrine-OF 
Frick, No. 5, Lutheran-street. All letters f 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Alba 
ny, will be duly attended to. Each volume 
comprises twelve months, or fifty-two num- 
bers—the numbers are issued weekly on Saf 
turday, and the volume commences the first] 
Saturday in June. : me 
TERMS.—Turee Do“naré PER ANNUM, F 
PAYABLE IN ADVANGE» i 
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